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ABSTRACT 

This paper notes that the rapid increase in the 

number^ of support groups for older persons and for their caregivers 
necessitates a look at the role of the prof essional as a facilitator 
of support groups, it defines the concepts of support and 

support group and then proceeds to de suport 
groups Definitions proposed by several authors are discussed. The 
roles and function of the facilitator at each stage in the life of the 
support group are presented i Tables are included listing facilitator 
behaviors for each of the developmental stages of the support group 
(pregrbup, preaf filiation or inclusion, power and control, intimacy, 
differentiation, and termination). Ways of gaining experience before 
facilitating a support group are suggested^ The need to acquire an 
academic knowledge base regarding the operation of support systems 
and of support groups, the need to observe and belong to an organized 
support grbup^ and the need to allow the beginning facilitator to 
develop a small scale support group or to co-facilitate a support 
group are discussed. Emphasis is placed oh the facilitator drawing 
out the expertise of the group members. (Author/NB) 
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, ABSTRfieT 



The rapid increase iri the number o-f support groups for older 
persons and -For their caregivers necessitates a look at the? role 
o-f the pro-f essibnal as a -Facil i tator b-f support groups. This 
paper defines the concepts of social support and support group 
and then proceeds to describe the dynamics of a support group. 
The role and function of the facilitator at each stage in the 
life in the support groUp are presented, and finally, ways of 
gaining experience in support group facilitation are suggested^ 
Emphasis is on the facilitator drawing out the expertise of the 
group members. 
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INTRODUCTION 

^ Throughout the last decade, thers has been a prbl i -Ferati bh 
o-f professional literature devoted to the subject b-F sbcial 
support and support groups^ There is prb-Fduhd eyidehce that the 
presence of social support in a person's li-Fe will lessen the 
effects of stressful events^ and for that reason, knowledge of 
the dynamics of social support and of the warkings of support 
groups is vital for any professional service provider (Dickel 8e 
Boytim, 1986)- 

Since this group is cbricerried with gerontological issues, it 
is appropriate tb begin by noting that older persons who receive 
sound social support alsb experience hi gher moral e^ a diminished 
sense of Ibheliness, fewer feelings of uselesshess^ greater feel- 
ings of community respect^ and " a zest for 1 if e" ^Hooyman, 

1983, p-139). The same statement is definitely plausible for 
caregivers, as well , f br in their strain, social support can 
lessen their sense of stress- 
Ever since the pioneering work of Oassel (1976) and Cobb 
(1976), there has been interest in the direct and/or buffering 
effect of social suppbrt by social scientists and poli cy makers • 
Barbarino (1983) summarizes the research on support systems and 
states that it has dembhstrated impbrtarice, whether provided by 
"ii- kin, friends, neighbbrs, CbrD volunteer lay helpers" (pi 23). 
The natural environment seems very capable of providing supports 
to people, but this is riot tb suggest that the professional is 
not needed. Rather , Garbari rib stresses that professionals must 
play a role, but it irivblves erigagihg in activities that are be- 
yond the training bf most prbf essiorials. Policy-makers have eK- 
pressed interest iri support groups fbr the simple reason that 
they enable professional skills to reach more people^ Hess 
(1982) believes that suppbrt groups "conserve Eprof essi onal 3 re- 
sources" (p. 1), arid they provide the bonds for developing a 
community that is eriduririg. fihd^ Aubry arid Lewis (1983) encour- 
age professionals to becbme "buffer builders" (p. 11) by 
facilitating the develbpmerit bf groups that enable mutual 
helping- Here, there is the suggestibn that natural helpers are 
effective and that the cbunselor cari serve as a facilitator for 
linking together people of varying rieeds. 

paper will preserit material that is iritejided to begin 
to prepare professional facilitatbrs who chooses to facilitate 
support groups as a part of their practice. The content will 
tend to be generic in terms of group fbcus and participant age, 
for the principles presented* apply across the spectrum of support 
groups. 




WHAT IS SOCIAL SUPPORT? 

Socisi support is hypothesized to have both a direct ef-Fect 
and a baf-Fering effect on the Nealth and well -being b-f an 
individaai, and because o-F this, it can lead directly to the 
prevention of phys^rai and emotional difficulties. Cohen and 
Syme (1985) state that 



The direct ef -f ect hypothesi s argues that support ehhahces 
health and well— being irrespective o-f stress level... The 
preceptioh that others are willing to help could result in 
increased overall positive af fee elevated senses of 

self— esteem, stabi 1 ity^ and control over the environment- 
These psychological states may in turn influence suscepti— 
bility to physical illness through their effects on neuro- 
endocrine or immune system f unctioningi ; i or through changes 
in helath-promoting behavioFs^ ^ • Rembership in social net— 
works may also result in increased senses of predictability, 
stabi Ity^ and control because they provide the opportunity 
for regularized social interaction and the concomittant 
feedback that allows adoption erf appropriate roles and 
behaviors, (ppi 6—7) 

In describing the buffering hypothesis, the same authors say that 
support 

...exerts its beneficial effects in the presence of stress 
by protecting people from the pathogenic effects of such 
stress. In this models support may play a role at two dif— 
fereht pbirits_iri the stress-pathology causal chain (Cohen & 
McKay, 1984; Gbre^ 1981 J House, i98l£i First , support may 
intervene between the stressful event ior expectation of 
that event) arid the stress experience by attenuating or 
prevent i rig a stress response. In shorty resources provided 
by others may redefine and reduce the potential for harm 
posed by a situation and/or bolster the ability to cope with 
imposed demands;, hence preventing the appraisal of a situa— 
tibri as stressful. Second^ support may intervene between * 
the experierice of stress and the onset of the pathological 
butcpme by reducing or eliminating the stress exfDerience or 
by directly influencing resposisibl e illness behaviors or 
physiological processes. (Cohen & Syme^ 1985, p. 7) 

House (1981) whb summarizes the preceding statements by suggest- 
ing that social support may assist in reducing or eliminating the 
effects of stress in three ways: (1) Social support may enable a 
person not to perceive a situation as a source of stress; (2) 
social support may act. bri the neuroendocrine system to reduce a 
person's reactibri tb a stressful situation, or (3) social support 
may encourage people to engage in more healthful behaviors that 
will enhance their ability to combat stress. 



_ Social support has beeri de -Fined by various people in various 
waysi^ in one of the original essays oh social support and mental 
health, Capi an (1974) stresses the importance of social support 
to the individuai's well-being, arid he defines 'support sys- 

tems' as enduring patterns of interaction that help_the individ- 
ual maintain a sense of self" (Lewis and Lewis^ 1977* p, 198). 
Cobb (1976) believes that social support is information that a 
person receives -?rom others, and this information leads the re- 
ceivGr to believe that he/she "is cared for and loved" (p. 300), 
"is esteemed and valued" jp. 300), and "belongs to a network of 
cpmrnuni cation and mutual obligation" (p. 300). Pilisuk and Parks 
(1980) believR that the process of social support corisists of 
ipey^r^l kinds of interpersonal interactions that "provide an 
individual with information, emotional reassurance, physical or 
material assistance, and a sense of the self as an object of 
cbhcern" (p. 158). B^rr^r^ J 1981) combines the beliefs of 
several authors in deriving the following categories of 
functional behaviors that comprise social support: 

Material Aid: providihg rnateriai aid in the form of money 
_ and other physi cal objects; 
Physical Assistance: sharing of tasks; 

Intimate Interaction: interacting in a nondirective mariner 
such that feelings and personal concerns are expressed; 
Guidarice: offering advice and guidance; 

Feedback: providing individuals with information about them- 
selves; 

Social Participation: engaging in social interactions for 

funy_ relaxation, and diversion from demanding conditions. 
(F3. 75) 

And, Berkowitz (1982) describes a soci ai support system as " ari 
array of individuals^ groups, and organizations which maintains 
order and gives meaning to a person^s social existence" (p. 5) c 
In a profoundly irifluential exercise^ he suggests that readers 
consider their owri support system and what it provides. 

It sustairir< ybu^ both passively and actively. To start 
withj it gives you security, just by being there, like money 

in the barik you riever touchy More acti vel y, it provides 

recognition; you are known^ as a person. It confers affirm- 
ation; you are wbrthwhi le, a vaiuabie person. People in 
your support system can ex tend task-ori ented assistance 
ranging from watering the plants when you are away, to pro- 
viding infbrmatiori on your legal rights, to offering cash 
payments when you are dead broken They can give you emo- 
tional cbm-f brt wheri you* need a sympathetic ear, or sbmebrie 
to guide yoii through a personal crisis. Your support system 
stimulates ybiir participation in commuhity iif e, by allowing 
you to express your cbmpetence, and by supplying you with 
chances to reciprbcate the support you have received. And 
finally, your supports promote pernonal growth, by making it 
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easier to take risks; you have the backing to try, the en- 
cburagefnent along the way^ the approval ii you succeed, the 
cushioning should you fali^ (pi 6) 

Finally^ Berkowitz (1982) concludes by saying that recent re- 
search findings document that social support "protects against 
emotional illness and contributes strongly to feelings of psycho- 
logical well-being" (p. 6), and when absent contributes to "emo- 
tional ahd physical disruption" (pi 6) i 

While these definitions do provide some understanding of the 
concept and practice of social support^ the professionaJ helper 
is left with incomplete understand! ng and with little basis for 
teaching supportive behaviors to others^ 6ottiieb (1978), how- 
ever, provides ah explicit listing and i 1 1 ustrati ons of helping 
and supportive behayiorsp and the beauty of this collection is 
th.^t each behavior is teachable to others^ These are classified 
into the four broad categpri es of (1) emotionally sustaining 
behavior^, (2) problem-solving behaviors, (3) indirect personal 
influence behav-ior^, arid (4) environmental action behaviors^ 

In his first category, Gottlieb places twelve 'emotionally 

sustai n i ng behavi or s ' 

which describe personal qual i ti es or behaviors of the helper 
which promote emotionally supportive conditions for the 
helpeei This class iricluties a grouping of categories which 
resemble the core of facilitatiye cpriditions associated with 
constructive client change in the classical counseling lit- 
erature^ (p; 108) 

The behaviors include (1) unfocused talking^ (2) providing reas- 
surance, (3) providing encouragement, (4) listening, (5) reflect- 
ing understanding, (6) reflecting respect, (7) reflecting con- 
cern, (8) reflecting trust, (9) reflectirig intimacy, (10) provid- 
ing^ companionship, ^11) providing accbmpariimerit in stressful sit- 
uations, and (12) providing extended period of care (Gottlieb, 
p. 110). ' 

I" his second category, there are eleven 'problem-solving 
behaviors' that "describe ways in which the helper supplements 
the helpee's coping resources by prdvidirig new information, and 
by personally intervening in the problem situation" (Gottlieb, 
p. 108). The behaviors that comprise thi s category are (1) 
focused talking, J2) providing clarification* (3) providing 
suggestions, j4) providing problem-sbl virig directives, (5) 
providing information about the source of the stress, (6) 
providing ref erral , _ t7) moni - toring problem-solving directives^ 
(8) buffering the helpee from the source of stress^ (9) modeling 
arid prbyidihg testimony of own experience, (10) providing 
material aid and/or direct service, and (11) distracting the 
helpee from problem focus (Gottlieb, pp. 110-111). 
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The third category of sbpportive behaviors that (3dttlieb de- 
fines is entitled 'indirect personal influence' and includes two 
behaviors 

which represent latent types of influence. Here, the help- 
^""'s influence is not necessarily extended in ah bhgbihg i n- 
teractibn, but rests on the helpee's conviction that the 
helper or the helper's resources are available when needed. 
<p. 108) 

These behaviors convey reliability and comprise (1) reflecting 
unconditional access and (2) reflecting readiness to act (C3ott- 
lieb, p. 111). 

Gottlieb's last category of supportive behaviors denotes the 

the concept of social advocacy- and is labeled ^environmental ac- 
tion^' Here, the helper provides social support to the hetpee by 
intervening in the helpee's erivironment to either eliminate or 
reduce the source (s) of stress. 

previously stated, the rahge of explicit supportive be- 
haviors presented hy Gottlieb carries a teachable quality. He 
presents them clearly arid with examples, and the support group 
facilitator may want to cbrisider Using them as an intervention to 
help members be more respbrisive to each other during the life of 
the group. They provide members with actions to display ind with 
behaviors to request from others. 



WHAT IS A SUPPORT GROUP? 

_in^n GVGry day sense, a person ' s support group is comprised 
of those people on whom that individual can depend for assistance 
in times of trouble. A defiriitibri more germane to the topic of 
this presentation is giveri by Roseriberg (1984) who states that at 
the core of any definitirin bf a support group is the "iiwsharing 
Cof3 one's problems with others suffering from the same stress" 
(p.i76). For Pearson (1983), members of a support gFBup share a 
common problem or concern, arid the group offers support to mem- 
bers who are trying "...to cope with a life crisis, conEeFn, 
transition common to them all" (p. 361). 

Riessman J19S5) concurs with this point of view by saying 
that support groups are ".. .made up of individuals who have the 
same problem or need and whose members help each other in dealing 
with the problem" (p. 2). People facing the same concerns may 
gravitate toward others who are iri the same predicament^ for 
these others may be able to provide "...high levels of under- 
standing and more relevant assistance" (Pearson, 1983, p. 361) 
than professional or nonprofessionals who are not in the same 
circumstance. 
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^ The emphasis in the isupport group on peer hel p is based on 

the idea that common background can be more e-F-Fective than assis- 
tance -From nonpeers. Rosenberg (1984) stresses that 

Support groups gain their strength from the interdependence 
of the -Fate o-F their members. ... each member is awari that 
every other member is laboring under the same_ "handicap" . 
Members feel that by imprbvi rig their own competence in han- 
dling the si tuatioh they are also improving the competence 
of other group members and perhaps the social condition of 
the group as a Nhole. (p. 125) 

Members are ieen as "...the victims of a riegative ecbb^6l6giEai 
systfjm" (Rosenberg, 1984, p. 176). Individual personality arid the 
environmental circumstance combine to yield a stressed persorii 

Thus, a support group is a collection of people with a 
common problem or concern. They meet to discuss their common 
problem or concern, and they derive support arid assistance from 
their peers in meeting the challenges that the problem presents 
to them eech day, and they reciprocate this support. 



WHAT ARE THE DYIsJAMICS OF A SUPPORT GROUP? 

Most social workers, counselors, nurses, psychologists, etci 
have been trained to work within the context of the traditional 
counseling group. This group is lead by a professionally trained 
individual, and members of the group are typically screened to 
insure their "fit" with the goals of the group. Duririg the 
group, members are usually free to do as they wish, but in 
reality, the leader keeps the flow going and retains control of 
the activities. The leader is the expert, arid members look to 
the leader for direction and assistance in handling their 
problems and concerns i 

Yalbm (1975) desEribei the therapeutic factors in group 
counseling^ and these provide a transition from the therapy gr6up 
to the support' group. These factors were obtained from group 
members using a D-sort technique. 

1. Inter personal input 

2. Catharsis 

3« Cbhesi veriess 

4. Sel f—iirider standi ng 

5. IriterjDersonal output 

6 . Ex i stent i al factors * 

7. Uriiyersal i ty. 

8. Iristillation of hope 

9. Altruism 

10. Fami 1 y reenactment 

11. Guidance 
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12. Ideriti-Fi cation. (p. 83) 

It is o-F interest to note the Q-sbrt items that respondents 
placed in the category of "most hel pTul " qaalities, and these 
items f ol low i h thei r order b-F importances 

Discovering and accepting previously unknown or unacceptable 
parts o-F mysel -F - 

Being able to say what was bothering me instead o-F holding 
it in. 

Other members honc?stly telling me what they think o-F me. 
teaming how to e>:press my -Feelings. 

The group '^s teaching me about the type o? impression I make 
on others^ 

Expressing negative and/or positive -Feelings toward another 
member. 

Learning that i must take Ultimate respphsi bl i ty /For the way 
I live my li-Fe no matter how much guidance and support 1 
get -From others i 

Learning how I come across in others. 

Seeing that others could reveal embarrassing things arid take 

other risks and bene-Fi t -From it help me to do the same. 
Feeling more trust -Ful o-F groups and o-F other people. 

(Yalomj 1975^ j3.C2) 

Levy (1976) contains the beginning of a descriptibri of what 
happens in support groups, and in Levy (1979), the processes op- 
erating in these groups are divided into thb*=s that are behavior- 
ally oriented and those that are cognitively brierited- The ?ol- 
Xbwing behavi orally oriented processes may ribt appear unique, but 
in a support groupwhere members are both givers arid receivers, 
lihey are unique (Levy, 1979) . These processes include (1) use of 
"direct and vicarious social rein-Forcement " (p. 246) tb shape 
desirable actions and to eliminate or control prbblem actions; 
(2) "training^ indoctri nati on^ and support in the use bf various 
kinds of self-control behaviors" (p. 247)5 (3) mbdeling of strat- 
egies for coping with stress and for behavior charige? arid (4) 
giving members behaviors they can use to make changes in the way 
they live. 

Accbrding to Levy j 1979)^ the cognitively oriented processes 
within support groups enable members to improve their cbpirig a- 
bilities, de/elop their problem-sol vi ng skills, arid charige their 
perceptions bf themselves and their problems. These prbcesses 
include (1) providing a rationale that explains the problem arid 
how involvement in the group will enable coping; (2) giviriy of 
advr.se arid i rif brmati on; (3) feKpanding understaridirig of their pwri 
problem arid possible copi ng actions by e}<posi ^^g them tn the cir- 
cumstances of others; (4) enhancing di scrimination abilities 
regarding the contingencies to which they respono; (5) suppbrtirig 
attitude charige regarding self ^actions, and environment; C6) re-- 
ducing feelings of isolation and doubt through comparison with 
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cithers in the group and through —consensaal val idation" (Levy, 
1^79, p. 254)5^ and (7) devel opi ng an environment conducive -for 
growth into hew con^zepts of one's sel-F. 

Levy (1979) also lists twenty-eight help-giving activities 
that take place in support groups^ They provide an insight into 
some o-F the member-tb-member behaviors that occur and which can 
be taught to group members to enable the group to operate more 
constructively. These behaviors are (1) behavior prescription, 
J2) behavioral proscriptibri, (3) behavioral rehearsal, (4) posi- 
tive reinforcement, (5) punishment^ (6) extinction^ (7) modeling^ 
^8) self-disclosure, (9) sharing, (lO) confrontation, (11) en- 
couragement to share, (12) reflection and paraphrasing, (13) re- 
questing feedback, (14) offering feedback, (15) reaiiuFanEe of 
competence, (16) justification^ (17) mutual affirmatiBn, (IS) 
empathy, (19) normal izatibh, (20) morale building, (21) personal 
goal setting, (22) establishing group's goals, (23) reference to 
group's norm, (24) consensual validation, (25) f unEtional analy- 
^^^A discrimination training^ (27) explanation, and (28) 

catharsis (pp. 260-263) . 

-_ support grcjup differs from the counseling or therapy 

group on a number of dimehsibhs. For Rosenberg (1984), there are 
four prifnary dynamics that p^-ociyc:© change in a support group. 
First^ the group reinforces positive coping behaviors and inter- 
personal learnings, and recbhstructi on and personality change are 
avoided^ Second, members control the focus of the gFoup. They 
do themajority of the work during group sessions as "..ithey ad- 
vise, suggest, reality test, empathize, arid support iach 8ther" 

(p- 177). Third, members give guidance to each other via the 

personal stories that they share. These stories contain strate- 
gies for successful coping and fbr accessing appropriate resour- 
ces (e.g., one caregiver tf-1 ling aribther which physician has been 
particularly willing to listen to an oloer Alzheimer's Disease 
patient). And, fourth, the support group provides therapy that 
is comfort-oriented rather than curat ive« 



f^f^ssman (1983) characterizes effective support groups as 
those in which Jt) help-giving is a norm that is distributed 
broadly across the group? (2) there is cohesion and E5mmitment; 
C3) new members are added and older members become help givers; 
C4) members give personal help as wgII as seeking broader 
environmental (institutional) change? (5) leadership ii ihaFid fay 
all members; (6) there are rewards for participatiori; (7) there 
IS an ideology which enables members to understand what they are 
experiencing and there is a strategy that enables them th cope 
with their problem; (8> members are irivolved in a very definite 
problem situation; (9> members have developed "tradition arid 
structure" (p. tO);^ (lO) there is a knowledge base that risuits 
from the experiences of the members; (11) there is some kirid 5f 
affiliation with an appropr i ate professional cbmmunity; (12) 
there is an evenness between formality and informality; (13) 
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there are a variety of support i ve activities; (14) there is 
^^^tention paid to the fact that some m may -Fall bacR to bid 

behavior patterns; (15)^ there is a strong group belief in its 
effectiveness; (16)^ there i s homogenei ty of members with regard 
to "background, age level, education, and interests" (p. 11); 
/^^7) the_necessary resources for functioning are available; 113) 
change is sought in member behaviors as well as attitudes and 
thoughts; (19) there is some kind of national af f i 1 i tat i oh; (20) 
meetings are held in places that are convenient and rewarding; 

(21) there are at least two people with lots of "energy"; arid 

(22) there is a social and recreational component to meetings. 

can be said that the support group has a major dynamic 
arid^ that is the expertise of members. They interact through 
their stories of pain and coping, and they learn coping behav- 
iors arid the ideritity_and location of appropriate resources from 
each other. Along the way^ they exchange with each other a 
multitude of behaviors that enable members to feel good about 
themselves^ to not feel alone in their plight, and to better cope 
with their presenting concerris. 



WHAT IS THE ROLE DF THE FAeibiTATQR OF SUPPORT GROUPS? 
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As stated in the preceding section, the professional who 

facilitates a support group takes on a different posture from 

that of a typical leader of a counseling group. Silverman (19B0) 
cautions that facilitators will only be effective in working with 
support groups if they charige how they view their own role in 

charige. For her, the focus must be on enabMhg members 
of the group to help each other and themselves. Silverfnan (1986) 
states everi more strongly that 

If prof essiorials. .believe that mutual help groups caririot 
do their work without the help of a professional and that 
lay people should not be helping with personal problems, 
theseprof essionals should not seek such collaboration, 
(p. 72) 

Hallory a984) concurs by statirig that facilitators must urider- 
stand how support groups are therapeutic, because in the support 
group, expertise lies in each member. "... it is the sharing of 
expertise gairied from life experience that provides members with 
new options and support" (p. 24). Ha illustrates his contention 
with the following: 

The distinctibri can be ref i ected i n the cost of participa- 
tion in a group...: While miriimal dues may be paid to main- 
tain a CsuppbrtD group, these dues are often optional and 
are paid to the group, not to the facilitator. In a therapy 
group the therapist is hired for his or her expertise and is 
not a member in the full sense of the word. Each member has 
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a legitimate expectation that the therapist will use eHper — 
tise to the client*s advantage in the group^ The therapist, 
by virtue of the contract and the money eKchanged and his or 
her knowledge, is the final authorityi the therapist will 
use some techniques in the exercise of his or her pro-Fession 
that would be inappropriate in a Esupport 3 group. In a 
Csuppprt] group the helper roie shi-Fts -From member to mem- 
ber-ji thus ensuring th^Lc input by ail is maximized. It is 
riot appropriate for the therapist to expect to get his or 
her rieeds met in the therapy groups <ppi 24-25) 

And, Pearson (1986) ericourages prdtessibhal ly trained group iead-^ 
ers to remember that "...there are many groups that do very well 
without pro-Fessibrial assistance" (p. 66). 

Thusj the facilitator must shift orieritatidri, and perhaps^ 
it might be most appropriate if : the leader shares the dominant 
problem or cbncerri that is the focus of the group. Goplori and 
Strull (1983) suggest that it is most common for helping profes- 
sionals to be involved iri f aci 1 i tatirig a support group in whiczh 
they are also peers who share common problems with the grotipi 
This seems desirable but riot absolutely necessary. _ Silverman 
(1980) suggests a ribyel cbmprbmise iri which the professional 
co-leads the group with sbmebrie "...who has had personal 
experience with the prbblem urider consideration" (pi40)i 

Rosenberg (1984) specifies four principles for the facili- 
tation of support gr blips. 



(1) tFacilitatibri3 trarisparericy is high. The Efaciiitator3 
of a support grbup is ari active role model rather than a 
member of the group; the Cf aci 1 i tatbr3 shares feelings and 
carefully dembnstrates the positive supportive attitudes, 
which members theri assume toward one another i 

(2) the Cf acilitatbr] places emphasis on bdilding trust, 
support, arid commuriicati ori among group members^ 

(3) The Cf acilitatpr] is usually the only member of the 
group who avails himself or herself of analogous reac^ning 
or i nterpr etat i bri . 

(4) The Cf acilitatbr] has the role of helping the group 
become the prototype of the well-regulated integrated 

f ami ly. (p. 178) 

Initially within the group, along with being a manager of 
the verbal traffic, the facilitatbr is ari instructor in interper- 
sonal relations. It must be remembered that part of the task of 
faciiitation_it_to not only enable the members to gain support 
from one another but also to receive suppbrt from the group as a 
whole and from within themselves. The facilitator realizes that 
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there are three possible sources of support available within the 
group. Members have themselves rintrapersbnal level )^ they have 
other group members (ihterpersbrial level ) ^ and they have the 
group or community (system level) (Frew, 1986). The facilitator 
uses knowledge o-F group dynamics arid bbservat i oris o-f members' 
behaviors to assess where members are drawirig support^ and then, 
the -Facilitator implements_iriteryeritioris that move members beyond 
that level (Frew, 1986). Suggestions o-F appropriate interven- 
tions wi 1 1 -Fol low in succeedihg paragraphs. 

As the -F3^cilil.j;tdr approaches the task oT organizing and 

developing a support group, it is well to keep in mind those 
qaaJ.i ties that make this kind of group effective. Silverman 
ii980) st^hes that the -Facilitator to bririg together people who 
are in similar situations and then to ma the process of 

their sharing of experiences ^hd b-F their teaching one another 
how to cope. Hamm (1979) characterizes effective support groups 
as groups that 

(1) are constantly expanding, thus all bwing for blder 
members to model and play the helper rolef 

(2) develop many leaders and helpers with considerable 
shar ed i ^ader ship; 

(3) provide^any pay-offs or extra gains — ■ such as media 
attention, etc. ; 

(4) have developed strong ideologies, missions, whether a 
social ideology or the AA type; 

(5) have resources ~ meeting place, ne:wsletter, funds; 

(6) have developed strong group traditions; 

(7) have developed varied activities; 

(8) have developed, a strong experiential knowledge base. 
(p^8) 

It is apparent from this list that the facilitatbr can have mariy 
responsibilities^ He or she can assist in much bf the coordina- 
tion^ but in the process the emphasis must be on enabling members 
of the group to assume responsibility for modeling, leading, etci 

Before tracing facilitation through each of the developmen- 
tal stages of the support group, it is well to riote the two lim- 
itations that Frew (i986) identifies for most support groups^ He 
states that "the illusion of inclusion (p. 93) arid the fact that 
"mutual support isnot enough" (p. 94) cbritribute to the failure 
Df many suppcjrt groups to provide full benefits to their members. 
"The illusion of inclusion" comes from the fact that 

Whereas many types of groups struggle to get started, the 
y -support group frequently and rapidly breaks through the 
initial discomfort by focusing on the group's stated topic 
br common issuer i^ii An almost instant sense bf belbhging can 
occur as participants focus on their similarities, which 
stand out at this point in the group's process- (pp. 93-94) 
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Eventually^ however, the emphasis on si mi 1 ari ti es will run 
its course. Personal stories; will have been told arid retold 
and the topic itself repeatedly del^insd and ^analyzed. the 
group is ready to move on to the "What can we do about the 
problem?" stage, (p. 94) 

If the group does not move forward, a collective sense of 
frustration and hopel essness can occur, whi ch members will 
be unable to tolerate for long without emotionally or 
physically withdrawing from the groups (p. 94) 

Also, for Frew (1986) * mutual support, itself, is not sufficient, 
because 

...mutual support is sometimes emphasized at the enpense of 
two other Available sources of support i in theory, group 
members can derive support from other members (interpersonal 
level) and from membership in the group itsf?lf (group or 
system level) or from within themselves (intrapersdhal 
level). Ideally^ a group parti cipant_wDUld learn to draw 
support from the most available source or sources at any 
given time during the group's life. (ppi94-95) 

eopion and Strull( 1983) use a group development model hav- 
ing five steps (preaff iliatibn* power and control, intimacy, dif- 
ferentiation, and separatibri) to discuss the roles held by pro- 
si onals who lead support groups. flccbrding t5 this model and 
their application of it, the professional facilitator is much 
more active at the beginning of the group than in later stages. 



Table 1 

Preqroup Stage and Accdmpaf^yi nq Facilitator BehayiBna 



Devei opmental 
Stage 



Facilitator 
Behaviors 



Pr egroup 

This is the plan- 
ning phase before 
the group actually 
meets. 



Recrui t members 

Ehcbdrage recrui tedmembers to define a 
purpose for the group (Humm, 1979) 

Estr-xblish a core group to find other 
potential memb er s < Humm , i 979 ) 

Insure that membership requirements allow 
fbr ease in joining as well as in exit- 
ing (Hufiifii^ 1979) 

Lbcate a meet i ng pi ace 

Publicize meetings 
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Priar to the preaf filiation stage, the facilitator can be 
involved in many tasks (See Table t)i First , members of the 
grbiip heed to be recruited, and if f aci 1 i tators know of several 
people with a common problem or concern^ they can become organi- 
zers arid brokers for the group. Second^ when €^ few people have 
been ideritifiedp it may be appropriate to encourage them to begin 
to define a pur-_pbse for the group prior to its first meeting. 
Third, Humm (1979) suggests that a core group is effective in 
planning for a larger group, arid the facilitator might want to 
consider establ ishirig such an entity for the purposes of finding 
other potential members^ establishing a purpose^ and planning the 
first meeting. HLr.Tim suggests attentibri to membership require— 
merits arid cautions f aci 1 i tators to keep in mind that support 
groups are usually iriformal^ and it shbuld be easy for members to 
join as well as to leave withbut hassle. 



Duririg the preaf filiation phase (see Table 2)^ the group 
meets for at least the first time, and members are characterized 
by not kriowirig orie ariother arid by beirig anxious about being 
together. Here, the facilitator can begin with an explanation of 
how the support group 

^iiprocess works and the sbrt bf "divisiori of labor" that 
makes it possible. You might say sbmethirig tb the effect 
that while you Uriderstarid sbmethiriig abbut group p^^ocess, 
and, as leader, will try to create an atmbsphere in which 
everyone will feel able to speak but rib one person will 
dominate the proceedirigs, the group pitrti cipants also have 
^;<pertise to bring to the process^ that they are the ones 
who understand best the problems they are experiencing, and 
that it is from the interchange amprig them that solutions 
to those problems may emerge. (Silverman, 1980^ p. 40) 

The facilitator, also, rieeds tb bririg about discussion of the 
persorial goals that members might have. Because of some prior 
knowledge of the members, the facilitator m^ rht provide ihicial 
goals and evGn have some kind pf exercise to htjlp memberii come to 
know each othe. . Here, ic is impbrtarit Tor tne m??mbers of the ' 
group to understand the role bf the f aci 1 i tatbr and to realize 
that that role will charige duririg the cburse of the group. 
Members need to know that the facilitator plaris to attend most 
of the first several meeting arid then will begiri tb attend less 
frequently becoming more bf a consultant in group dynamics to the 
group, according to Coplori arid Striill. 



The preaf filiation stage for Cbplbn arid Strull is called the 
"inclusion phase" by Schutz( 1973), arid here^ Frew (1986) be- 
lieves that attention needs to be paid tb member anxiety over be- 
longing^ orientation, safety, arid "fit" within the group. 

General lyy the EfacilitatorDca^^ address those needs by 
encouraging everyone to speak, by ensuring that no one is 
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fable 2 

Preaf f il iation Stage arid ficcbmpanyt hq Faci litator BehavixH^ 



Devel opfnen'tal 
Stage 



\ 



Facilitator 
Behaviors 



Preaf f il i at ion 
or 

Inirlusion 

Early meetings of 
the groap are char — 
acteri zed by members 
not knowing one an- 
other and by their 
being anxious about 
being together. 



(Rosenberg, 



Clarify the r. ble of the facilitator arid 
emphasize his/her decreasing irivolve— 
merit 

Emphasize group member expertise (Silver— 

mari^ 1980) 
Model sharing of f eel ings 

1984) 

I ,?mpristrate_supporti ve behaviors (Roseri- 

berg, 1984) 
Build intra-group trust, support^ and com- 

friuriicratidris (Rosenberg^ 1984) 
Develop group traditions (Humm^ 1979) 
Enabl e members to assume resporisi bi 1 i ty 

for facilitatirig (Dickel & Boytim^ 

1986) 

Acknowl edge xntrapersbrial support 
support) Si£i the dbminarit level 
this stage (FreWji 1986) 
Encourage a shift the focus from 
intrapersbrial tb_ inter personal 
system suppbrt (Frti'W^ 1986) 
Birng about discussion of personal 



(seif- 
at 



and 



(Cbplpn 8f Strull, 1983) 



(^oals 



Point biit member similarities and differ- 
ences (Frew, 1986) 



challenged tooearly in the process, arid by ariswering ques- 
tions regrading the purpose of the group and any basic 
ground rules that will be enforced. One bf the cbmmbri ways 
th>t_members will strive to meet their rieeds to belorig in 
the group wii J be to focus on thesimilarities that exist 
among the participants. (Frew, 1986, p. 96) 

The dominant level of psychological being that exists duririg 
the inclusion phase is intrapersonal . Members will terid to 
keep to themselves and experience their separateness more 
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^b^n ;^^*r^T* ^ll^^nce with other members br their membership 
in the system itsel-f. The most available level b-F support 
at this time is sel-F-support. No cane is ready to reach but 
to another +cr assistance with a specific heed. Leadership 
intervention can he designed to ackhdwl edge and make 
legitimate the intrapersonal experience o-F the members while 
encouraging them to begin to shi ft their attention to bther 
members o-F the group itsel-F. The -Following are examples of 
inter vent i ons: 

Intrapersonal level (acknowiedgmeht ) 

i'm feeling a little nervous about being here. I'm 
curious about what others are experiencing right nawo 

i would like to know how some o-F you take care bf your— 
sel-F when you are among people you don't know very well. 

Interpersonal level (to encourage a shift} 

I wonder i-F you would be willing to pick someone in the 
group with whon to share your gripes directly. 

Look around the group and pick out one person who you 
think would be willing to do you a favor. 

Systems level (to encourage a shift) 

Everyone in thp? group has mentioned how discouraged they 
are. 

I'm noticing hr^w little energy we all have now compared 
to our meeting last week. 

The intrapersonal level interventions reflect the internal 
experic?nces (cognitive or emotional) of the members and eri- 
cburage them_to be a«are of existing self-suppc?rt systems. 
The interventions made_ at the interpersbl^al level encourage 
members to explore making rontact with others. The systems 
level intervention heightens the members' awareness bf 
com:noh themes that i i lustrate the existence of the group 
itself as a source of affiliation and support ..... Members 
will naturally take_more risks as the similarities among 
themn become evident i The interpersonal and systems level 
ihterveritions demonstrate other options for experience and 
support that will be expanded later in the group's life. 
(Frew, 1986, pp. 96-97) • 
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Table 3 

Power and Cofvfer&l Stac and flccompariyinq Facilitator Behaviors 



De ve 1 opmen t a 1 
Stage 



Power and Control 

fearly into the 
group, members may 
become concerned 
ab oat power and 
control issues. 



Facilitator 
Behaviors 



Assess personal behaviors to insure that 
hb great efforts are being made to con- 
trol (Cbplbn & Strull, 1983) 

Idehti-Fy member differehces ^nd help mem- 
bers discuss these with .v^ch other 
(FreWji 1986) 

Ackribvil edge i riterpersbhal 1 -vel support as 
dominant at this stage (i 3w, 1986) 

Encourage a shift Trbm the i erpersonal 
level to intrapersbnal aric svstem level 
support CFreWj 1986) 



ji^he second stage o-F the group (see Table 3) described by 
Cop Ion and Strull is characterized by internal concern over power 
and control issues. In support groups, . . ...the membership 
tends to become more hDmogeneoUs because those who -Feel quite 
different -From the majority b-Fteh chbbse tb drop out during stage 
one (preaf filiation)" (Coplon and Strul 1 ^ p. 262) , It there are 
struggles over power and control, it is the facilitator to whom 
they are directed. This may originate frbm the group's ambibil- 
ence toward the facilitator, because ther^ is gratitude in that 
he/she has organized the group and brought them together, but at 
the same time^ members may resent the facilitatbr for exercising 
continuing power (Coplon and Strull, 1983). If there doer seem 
to be an issue of power and control within the group • or if 
members appear ambivi lent about the facilitator's presence, it 
may be necessary for the f aci 1 i tator to assess persbrial behaviors 
in relation to group needs. If the facilitator is hampering 
group development by assuming too much control , then controlling 
behaviors should be withheld. 

It is not uncommon for most support grbiips, tb cbme close to 
the control stagey but they have difficulty dealing with the 
tasks associated with getting into this stage (Frew, 1986). 
Here^ the f aci it tator must work helping members deal with threats 
to the group's foundation. 

For the group to_progress, individual members mL.st become 
aware of the ways in which they differ from each other. 
They must also learn that the conflicts stemming from 
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differences can be managed satisfactorily. At this point 
thegeneral Ef aci i i ati ve3 task is to identify the 
differences that exist in the group and to encourage 
participants to make contact with each other about those 
differencfcSi (Frew, 1986, p. 97). 

The dominant level of psych Dlo related to the 

coritrbl phase is the interpersonal level The most readily 
available source of support at the interpersonal level is 
through identifications with cliques or subgroups. The 
Cf #cil itativeD approach^ again, xs to acknowledge the "what 
is" while encouraging members to experience less apparent 
levels of psychological being. The following are examples 
of ihterveritions. 

Interpersonal 1 evel (acknawt edgement ) 

Go around the group and tell each member how you are 
different from thenii 

Are there any questions or concerns about the way that I. 
am Cf aci li tatirigD this group? 

Can you ask one of tfie other women for the hug you won't 
ask a man for? 

Intrapersbnal level (to encourage a shift) 

I would suggest that each of you take a few minutes to 
withdraw from this discussion and to identify what you 
are feelihg. 

Wh^;j you are being confrBnted, i notice that you stop 
breathing and you smile frequently. 

Systems level (to encourage a shift) 

The two of you are fighting over an issue that also 
divides bur whole group. 

There seems to be a norm in this group that you must be 
polite to other people,i 

The examples of leader interventions i i sted are designed to 
heighten the awareness of differences, to encourage contact 
or conflict about those differences, and to help individuals 
locate support possibiri ties within of- without the group to 
make the hard work of boundary differentiation tolerable- 
There is a tendency of group participants to project their 
attitudes and feelings onto others during this period, which 
often results in an irrecbrici lable split that will be acted 
out by two members (interpersonal level). The leader can 
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maneaver aroand this impassie by suggesting that each 
member deal with his or her own internal ambivalence 
(intrapersonal level) or that the group divide 
subgroups to debate the issue (systems level), 
ppi 97-98) 



group 

itself into 
(Frew, 1986, 



Table 4 

Intimacy Stage and Accbmpanyixi^ Facilitator Beh^vi^r& 



De vel o jDfhen t a 1 
Stage 



Facil itator 
Behaviors 



Intimacy 

Here, members are 
trusting of each 
other 3, arid group 
cohesion is high. 
Members are actively 
supporting each 
other, arid they are 
able to com-fortably 
request -faci 1 itator 
assi stance. 



Provide suggestions and create awarenesses 
as needed ieoplon & Struil, 1983) 

Plan to not be :pr5?sent as frequently 
(Coplon and Strati, 1983) 

Acknowledge system level support as domin- 
ant at this stage (Frew, 1986) 

Encourage a shift from system level to 

iritrapersonai and iriterpersonal levels 
levels of support (Frew, 1986) 

Reirifpripe arid support efforts at problem- 
sbl vihg arid copirig 



^ The third stage of group develbpmerit (see Table 4) involves 

increased intimacy among members. Duririg this time, members are 
trusting of, arid deperiderit bri,L each other *s support. There is 
power in group's cbhesiori? arid members are able to comfortably 
request prof essibrial assistance (Cbplari aind Struli). Here, there 
is spontaneity arid member cpritrpl of the group's destiny. At 
this pointy the group has finally arrived on its own, and the 
facilitator has a chcice of twb distinct kinds of action. It may 
be appropriate to provide suggestibns and create awarenesses 
(Goplon and Strull, p. 263), fornow, the group may be able tt 
handle it without resentment. Or, the facilitatbr may begin to 
move away from frequent contacts with the group, fbr it is ready 
to act on its own; 

Frew (1986) states that this is a time when 

.. .members eKperience the full sense bf trust and intimacy 
available only after the similarities arid differences among 
them have been clarified. The group will report feeling 
cohesive and committed to the task of the group and to 
meeting the needs of its members, (p. 98) 
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Some of the goajfcs to be alert to as a C-f aci i i tatbr 3 are 
using all group participants as resources and support pro- 
viders, attending to each individual 's speci-Fic heeds^ and 
assisting members to close the group with a minimum of 
unresbl ved i ssues. ip « 98) 

The dominant level of psychological being that exists during 
the affection phase is the systems 1 evel . Members will 
identify strongly with the group itself and re?«.ist arfy out- 
side forces that they perceive would threaten the achieved 
cbhesibh or alter the composi ti on and integrity of the 

group. As in previous phases, the CfacilitiveD approach 

involves a blend of interventions that will reflect all the 
levels of pGychological being and support. Some of the 
interventions are designed to validate and channel the 
group's spirit and cohesion so the group can operate at 
maxifhuin prbducti vi ty. Other interventions challenge the 
effiphasis on cohesiveness during this final stage. The 
follbwing are some suggested interventions. 

Systems level (acknowledgement) 

We have all pitched in and solved the problem. 

I am struck by how comfortable we have become with 
oppiDsirin views. 

Intrapersorial level (tb encourage a shift) 

Take a minute to check in with yourself. What do you 
still need from the group? 

What differences do you notice about yourself since the 
group started? 

Interpersonal level (tb encourage a shift) 

Who in particular in the group would you like to respond 
to your request? 

Tell the other group members what you appreciate the most 
about them. (p. 90) 

Here, the beginning of the end bf the group is occurring^ 

The Efaciiitatori; must assert some authority during this 
phase to assist kt?embers in closing the group. The sense of 
cohesiveness will be so strbrig and comfortable that closure 
will almost always be resisted. Interventions at the 
intrapersonal and interpersbhal levels will support the work 
of finishing business with others arid reexperiencing 
individual boundaries. Systems level interventions during 
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the affection phase will heighten the participant's 
awareness of cohesion and support the task of addressing 
individual needs as efficiently as possible. (Frew, 1986, 
pp. 98-99) 



Table 5 

Pi f f erenlLl ^1 on Stage and Accofflpanying Facilitator EehaviorH 



Devel bpmentai 
Stage 



Facilitator 
Behaviors 



Di f f erenti at i on 

Members turn away 
from the group and 
focus on their own 
identities and an 
a transfer of group 
learning to their 
real lives. 



Respond to requests for consultation 5n 

group dynamics arid health care issu3« 

Begin tn give permissibri for member«3 to 

seek support outside of the group 

(Coplon & Strull, 1983) 



The fourth stage in the development of the group (see Table 
5) is characterized by differentiation. In this stage^ 

...members begin toturn their attention awa/ from the group 
as the primary focus of inter£.ction and tdwarfj themselves as 
distinct individuals^ The intimacy shared by members is 
still present and they have gained strength from group rela- 
tionships, but now readiness is shown to turn to outside 
sources for support and gratification. (Coplon and Strull, 
p- 264) ' 

The prof essipi^al f aci 1 i tator i i not involved in the group at this 
point, except for an occasional request for consultation. The 
group does, however, feel that it can call upon the facilitator 
as needed. 

The final stage in the development (see Table 6) iriyblves 
teriffii nation^ arid the f aci li tator can make this stage evolve more 
easily than the members. Here^ membi=?rs might need lb receive 
"permissiorito end and move on to other experiences" (Coplon and 
Strull, p. 264). Thus, the facilitator will have gone full-circle 
with some members^ from recruitment to ending and send-off. The 
trust that is built from this process is invaluable in helping 
clients, as well as in freeing them to grow on their 



own. 
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Table 6 

Termiriatiori Stage and Accompanying Facilitator B»3haviors 



Devel ppmental 
Stage 



f^Wci 1 i tu^tbr 
Behavi ors 



Termination 

Members end thei r 
active affiliation 
wi th the group and 
'^ov^ into pursuit 
of their real 1 i ves« 



Give permission to members to end group 
af-filiation and to move pri with their 

lives (Caplon & Strull , 1983) 

Send members off with support, good 
wishes, and a belief that they can 
return to the group as heeded 



GAINING EXPERlENeE BEFORE FACILITATING A SUPPORT GROUP 



^ The gaining of experience before becoming a support group 
facilitator involves three broad areas. First, there is a need 
to acquire an academic knowledge base regarding the operation of 
support systems and of support groups. Second, there is a need 
to observe and belong to an organized support group. And, third, 
there is a need to allow the beginning facilitator to develop a 
small scale support group or to co-facilitate. 

Academic knowledge of support iyitems and self-help groups 

can be_ obtained through reading the listing of references for 
this paper and by looking through soci ai work and community 
psychology journals. New information is coming out each month 
in a wide variety of fields, and the curious nerson will benefit 
from look at the disciplines that have traditionally favored an 
emphasis on the environment as therapeutic agent. 

•^r ?^'"®^^^^P^'"i^nce in an organized support/self-help group 
''^iilo^^C-^^^ the prospective support group facilitator. Humm 
the m5s€ "^^^ ^^^^ ^ person interested in support groups learns 

...by visiting or Joining an exiiting group, even if you 
think that It has little to do with your specific interests 
or concerns. (p. 11) 

He eREoarages beginners to be courageBbi in iieking knowledge of 
support groups and to him, "...the best way to learn is by do- 
ing" (Humm, 1979, p. 11). ^ 

Go to an open meeting of Alcoholics An5nym5ui and listen to 
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how people -Find a way to share their stories- IT a group 
announces a program to which the public is invited (check 
neighborhood publications -For these arihquncements) go and 
see how such an evening is conducted. Go with a checklist 
oT things that you want to -Find out, sUch as: 

How art:? new people greeted when they come in? 

— How is the meeting organized? 

What kinds of roles do group leaders play at meetings? 

How many people does the gro'"n rely upon to run their 
cb-F-Fee and social hour? 

How does the set-up of -the room enhanc»3 or hinder what 

they are trying f:o accofriplish at a meeting? 

How did theyfind their space and how did they pay Tor it 
(iT they do)? (Humm, 1979^ pp-tt--12) 

In addition to HUmm's qut?stions, the observer might look Tor 
answers to the Tol lowing: 

— How are members recruited? 

What are the main requirements Tor membership? 

What is the dominant ideology or phiiosaphy oT the group? 

What printed materials will the group, or its national head- 
quarters share with you? 

i^hBt happpens during a meeting oT the group? Who talks and 
what do they say? 

How is the ti me duri rig the group meeting used? Is it all 
serious member interaction, or is there time Tor socializing 
or other things? 

The answers to all oT these questions Ean b§ reported back to a 
training group oT which new Tacilitators are members. 

^i^?""_thB prospective Tacilitator hai gained academic 
knowledge oT support systems arid support groups, and has observed 
and been a part of an organized group, he or she is ready to have 
the experience oT organizing- arid implementihg a support group. 
This task can be c&rri&d out in the Tol lowing settings: 

A. Within a counselor educatibri prbgram, whereby the Tacili- 
tator organizes peers who are havirig a common ixperience 
<e.gi, practicum students, students preparing Tor 
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cpmpreheiT.sive exams^ studsnts writing their theses, 
etc.)^ ' 

B, Within a campuH^ whereby the facilitator organizes 
students who ars having a common experience (e.g., drug 
and alcohol concerns, divorcing parents, death of a 
parent, major examiriati ohs, etci ) ; 

C. Within the communihy, whereby the faci 1 itator organizes 
individuals who are having a common experience (e. g. , 
teachers in a school setting, students within that 
setting who come from alcoholic homes^ people in the 
larger community who are struggling with seme malady, 
family members of persons in the community who are 
suffering from some malady, etci ) i 

The development of the small scale support group should be 
supervised by someone who has had experience with support group 
facilitating. It is helpful if several new f^nilitatars engage 
in the process together, for they can share their learning 
experiences and support one another. 

Cohcl usi bns 



___Ihe power of soci al sUppbrt groups as interventions are jUst 
beginning to be recognized. Their use requires a reorientation 
of traditional thinking about group leadership and the inherent 
ability of the client to do for him/ herself. The uniqueness of 
the process necessitates that the facilitator be tFainid in its 
implementation. It is hoped that helping f3rbf essiohals will 
realize the impact of social support and support grBups and will 
incorporate them into their practice. Li kewise, it ii h8ped that 
trainers of helping professionals will see the value to social 
support and self-help interventions and will prepare their stu- 
dents to effectively use them. 
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